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New Flexible Policies Help Teachers Achieve Highly Qualified Rating 



T he U.S. Department of Education is providing three new 
areas of flexibility for teachers to achieve a “highly quali- 
fied” rating under the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB). 
These new policies address the particular challenges of teachers 
in rural districts, those who teach more than one subject, and 
the shortage of science teachers. Under NCLB, highly qualified 
teachers must have at least a bachelors degree, demonstrated 
competence in each core academic subject taught and full state 
certification. 

The first new policy affects teachers in rural school districts 
that are eligible to receive funds under the Small Rural School 
Achievement Program. Those current teachers who are highly 
qualified in at least one subject will have until the end of the 
2006-07 school year to demonstrate competence in the addi- 
tional subjects they teach; newly hired teachers in these districts 

Former computer programmer Cara 
Francis, who was recruited through the 
Transition to Teaching program, 
teaches math at a high 
school located on 
an Indian 
L reservation. 
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will have three years from their hiring date. 

Second, for current teachers who teach multiple subjects, 
particularly those in middle schools and those teaching students 
with special needs, states may streamline their processes for the 
high objective uniform state standard of evaluation (HOUSSE) 
to allow teachers to demonstrate subject-matter knowledge 
through one procedure for all the subjects they teach. The 
HOUSSE may include a teachers years of experience, high- 
quality professional development success as measured by stu- 
dents’ test scores, continuing education and other objective 
means of evaluating a teacher’s subject-matter knowledge. 

Third, for science teachers, states may use their own certifi- 
cation standards to determine a teacher’s subject-matter compe- 
tency through a “broad field” test, rather than determining it 
for each science subject taught. 

For more information, visit www.ed.gov/news/ 
pressreleases/ 2004/ 03/ 03 1 52004.html. 
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“We both felt this is 
what were meant to do,” says Ashley, 

28, a former chemical engineer who also 
trained as a nuclear engineer while a 
naval officer on the USS Nimitz. “I’m 
really glad I’m doing this, glad I can put 
my math background to good use.” 

The couple met while Ashley was 
still in the Navy and Cara, who received 
a degree in math from the University of 
Michigan, 
was working 
as a computer 
programmer for a 
mathematical con- 
sulting firm. They 
got to know each 
other while volunteer- 
ing in the evenings at a 
tutoring program in 
Norfolk, Virginia, helping 
students prepare for the 
SATs. “We both enjoyed the 
tutoring a lot more than what 
we were getting paid to do,” ^ 
says Ashley. “We decided then ^ 
to switch to teaching.” 

Once Ashley’s Navy hitch 
up, he and Cara signed on to 
teach in South Korea at a lan- 
guage institute that did not 
require certification. The 
experience convinced them 
more than ever that teach- 




ing was where they were meant to be. “It 
was an incredible experience,” says Cara. 
“We taught English, seven classes a day, 
40 minutes each, to kindergartners 
through junior high schoolers.” When 
their visas expired they returned to the 
U.S. and began searching for a program 
that would give them credit for their 
education and experience. 

That is when they found out about 
the Montana State University program. 
“We looked at every single alternative 
program,” says Cara, 30. “This one pro- 
vides certification, credits towards a mas- 
ter’s and allows you to teach in the first 
year. And we found two schools close to 
each other.” 

The Transition to Teaching grant 
program encourages non-teaching pro- 
fessionals, whether mid-career changers 
(including qualified paraprofessionals), 
former members of the military or 
recent college grads, to enter the field 
and helps them to become certified 
classroom teachers in high-need schools 
of high-need districts through quality 
alternative programs. “This is a genuine 
alternative program,” says Robert 
MacDonald, director of the project at 
Montana State. “It gives credit for back- 
ground, experience and education.” The 
program started in January 2003 and 
had 28 of its students qualified and 

ready to teach by August. 
Currently, 103 are 
enrolled in the pro- 
gram, out of a field of 
300 applicants. 

Once accepted, 
students take courses 



over the Internet. “We tell them, ‘here’s 
the content you need to teach this sub- 
ject.’ Some need content courses, some 
have degrees in the content,” says 
MacDonald. Thus, Ashley and Cara 
qualified to teach math because both 
had a solid background based on their 
education and experience. The students 
are required to take three education 
courses to be eligible for employment. 
Three more courses complete the pro- 
gram; two more complete requirements 
for a master’s degree. 

The new teachers are not sent out to 
fend for themselves alone. An extensive 
mentoring program has been set up, 
pairing senior and retired teachers with 
the novice teachers. 

In the beginning, Cara and Ashley 
found their new careers in their new sur- 
roundings difficult. Cara teaches in a 
Title I school that goes from pre-kinder- 
garten through high school. The high 
school has been identified as “needing 
improvement.” Cara is already on the 
school improvement committee, 
although this is her first year of teaching. 

“I love the students, all of them,” 
she says. “I can tell I’m really making a 
difference by being happy about being 
there everyday.” 

For more information about 
the Transition to Teaching grant 
program, visit www.ed.gov/programs/ 
transitionteach. A competition for new 
grant awards will be held this summer. 
To learn more about the program at 
Montana State University, visit 
www.montana.edu/nptt or call 
406-994-5662. 
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State Guidance 

"o further help states implement the provi- 
sions of the No Child Left Behind Act, the 
U.S. Department of Education has added 
a new page to its Web site that provides links to policy information, including 
a number of policy letters to states and others on various issues that range 
from public school choice to school lunch programs. Designed to help state 
education agencies, districts, federal program directors 
^ and others implement the two-year-old law, 
any member of the public can visit the site at 
www.ed.gov/ policy/ elsec/ guid/ stateletters/index.html. 

Included are policy letters about: 

Decisions on state accountability plans, 

Questions about determining adequate yearly progress. 

Local and state flexibility issues. 

Plans for improving teacher quality, and 
Identification of schools for school improvement. 

In addition to the policy letters, the site includes links to the No Child 
Left Behind legislation, regulations, updated guidance, grant competitions 
and more. 

No Child Left Behind K^KStnts the most sweeping overhaul of K-12 
education since passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act oft 
1965. It provides more options for parents through public school choice and 
supplemental educational services; requires more rigorous accountability meas- 
ures; promotes educational practices based on scientific research; and gives 
states more flexibility in using federal funds to meet local needs. 




U sing literature is one of the 
ways that parents and other 
adults can teach children about 
strong character and good citizen- 
ship. In fact, people in stories, poems 
and plays can influence children 
almost as much as the real people 
who read with them. In talking with 
children about the books they read, 
use questions such as the following to 
help them think about the values of 
stories: 

Motivation 

• How did the people in the story 
act? 

• Did they have good or bad 
motives? 

• Who were the heroes? Why were 
they heroes? 

• Were there villains? Why were 
they villains? 

Judgment 

• Did the people make good deci- 
sions? Why or why not? 

Action 

• How did the people carry out 
their decisions? What kinds of 
steps did they take? 

• Were there obstacles? How did 
they respond to the obstacles? 

Sensitivity 

• Did the people think about the 
welfare of others? 

• Did the story have a good or bad 
ending? For whom was it good? 
For whom was it bad? 

• How could the story have turned 
out better for everyone? 

Source: Adapted from Helping Your Child Become a 
Responsible Citizen, U.S. Department of Education, 2003. 
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"When it comes to 
the education of our 
children ... failure is 
not an option." 

PRESIDENT GEORGE W. BUSH 
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